FROM THIRTY YEARS WITH FREUD
Freud did not believe in sudden and violent
revolutions; he put more faith in the steadily
mounting, continuous force of patient resistance to
bring about ultimately changes in the social order.
He believed, also, that psycho-analysis, by making
men more straightforward and upright, was one of
these reforming forces. He often reiterated that in
regard to money and to sex men are hypocrites.
In both these realms they refuse to confess their
true needs.
He was convinced that an individual's sexual
behaviour provided the symbol and prototype of his
attitude toward other aspects of life. Once, while
we were discussing a case of neurosis, he related an
example he had met with outside his practice. This
example was memorable because it involved two
famous contemporaries. The mathematician and
physicist, Christian Doppler, of the University of
Vienna, had early done remarkable scientific work;
it was he who made the discovery now known
throughout the world as Doppler's principle. Later
his scientific creativeness ran dry, or ran aground ;
his work became trivial; much of the time he busied
himself working out riddles and was unable to pub-
lish anything of scientific significance. Freud traced
this striking development to the fact that, though
Doppler's marriage was extremely unhappy, for
" moral** reasons he could not attain the inner
freedom to seek a divorce. The psychic conflict
arose out of Doppler's acquaintance with a young
girl toward whom he was strongly attracted; but
he had decided to resign himself and continue his
life at the side of an unloved wife.
Freud   contrasted   this   attitude   with   that   of
Doppler's contemporary, Robert Koch. Koch, who
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